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TRAVERS MADGE. 


RAVERS MADGE was born on Oct. 12, 1823, in the pretty village of 

Thorpe, near Norwich, where his father, the Rev. Thomas Madge, 
who was, at that time, minister of the Octagon Chapel, in Norwich, was 
living. Shortly afterwards Mr. Madge was called to the pulpit of Essex 
Street Chapel, London, and a gloomy house in that narrow city street 
became the child’s home. Before long signs of consumption showed 
themselves in Travers, and the little lad, formerly so full of life, lay in 
bed for many long months, with no outlook from his window but a blank 
wall, glorified to him at rare intervals by slanting gleams of sunshine. 
The tiniest pleasures were more to this little prisoner than are richest 
treats to more fortunate children, so, when he grew a little stronger, the 
change to a small back yard, where he could lie on summer days, in the 
fuller sunlight, filled him with joy, and he always found delight in watch- 
ing his mother’s sweet face as she sang to him or told him stories of the 
saints and heroes of old. Meanwhile, his early years were spent amid 
memories of the noble Theophilus Lindsey, founder of the Essex Street 
Chapel, who had lived and worked so bravely there, and gone to his 
heavenly rest. 

At seven years old Travers was well enough to go to school at Brighton, 
where it was hoped sea breezes might strengthen him. Into this boyish 
world, with its many temptations, he carried with him a tender love for his 
mother, and a longing to follow in the footsteps of the noble men and 
women about whom she had told him. Therefore he tried to make his 
young life a helpful one in all the little ways that were open to him. 
Smaller and more backward schoolfellows, when puzzled over their tasks, 
found Travers always ready to listen and help, though to do so he had to 
give up his play-time, and many a morning he had to work hard in the 
cold schoolroom before the rest of the house was astir. The same motives 
led him to feel the failures and wrong deeds, of which other boys thought 
far too little, terrible burdens on his tender conscience, and the one false- 
hood which he told when quite a little lad stood out in later years more 
clearly than any other event in the memory of those early days. 
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In course of time came companionship with older boys at a more 
advanced school; then, at fifteen years of age, student life at University 
College, London, and still the ‘‘ child was father of the man,” and the 
character was forming which was to influence so many people in after 
life. Picture him as a student with a strong, earnest nature, the higher 
and lower tendencies within him often struggling for the mastery; pas- 
sionate and eager, needing strong self-restraint, feeling all joys and griefs 
keenly, hating everything false, mean, and impure, and so anxious to 
fight against all wrong as sometimes to give offence by his impatience 
and apparent conceit. The easy-going companions about him could not 
understand his fierce opposition to old established customs when they fell 
ever so little below his high ideals; as for instance, when he refused all 
the honours and prizes that fell to his lot, because he thought only the 
highest motives should influence human energies. Thus, constantly, in 
large and small affairs alike, Travers Madge pressed forward to the best 
he knew, and set his face against any lower standard. 

While still a hard-working student in London he heard of the Sunday 
school just struggling into life at Carter Lane. Country meadows and 
sunny lanes were as tempting to him on fine Sunday afternoons as to any 
other youth hard at work all the week. Nevertheless, he went joyfully to 
teach in the noisy, hot schoolroom, gathering round him boys out of 
neglected city homes, and waking some sparks of better life within them 
by their intercourse with himself one day out of seven. 

His mother’s sudden death stirred his passionate nature to its depths, 
and made older people tremble for him when they watched his agony of 
grief. But just then a new influence which ceased only with his death 
opened upon him. Mr. and Mrs. Withers Dowson, of Norwich, whose 
large hearts were always ready to welcome all God’s children into their own 
childless home, felt a great yearning towards the motherless son of their 
old friend, and from that time Travers was to them as their own child, 
and all his perplexities and cares were shared with them. 

In 1840 he became a student at Manchester New College, the only 
college then for free theology in England, which had been lately removed 
to Manchester from York. It was indeed a time for him of “ plain living 
and high thinking,” long hours of work with little food and rest, sitting 
at the feet of great leaders of thought who lectured there, and learning 
‘to think freely and reverently for himself.” 

Travers was now a youth of seventeen, and while he was ready and 
eager for all the possibilities that the opening years might bring to him, 
yet one side of his character impressed itself specially on his companions. 
They all felt the influence of a higher, purer spirit within him than was 
common among themselves, and it seemed quite natural that the deepest 
religious mood should constantly manifest itself in the events and speech 
of his everyday life. Yet there was no shade of cant or hypocrisy about 
him. When it was his turn to read the college prayers, the old accus- 
tomed words gained a fresh, real ring from him, and his old housekeeper 
spoke truly when she said of her young lodger, ‘‘I never met with any- 
one so young so bent upon going about doing good. Where he is seems 
heaven on earth,” 

For the religion of Travers Madge did not end in good impulses or 
words: it made itself felt in deeds. In the heart of Manchester stand 
the Lower Mosley Street Sunday schools, where, in those days, young 
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men and women from factories, and rough lads from the streets, sought 
light in their darkness. He found his way to these schools and soon 
became a living power there. To quote Mr. Herford’s words, ‘there 
was hardly a rough lad in the school who wouldn’t have done anything 
for him.”’* His own class drank in his words and learned to love the 
story of Christ’s life and his teachings given from his lips more than any 
other lesson they could have. He gave up his leisure to those young 
street Arabs, took country rambles with them, visited them in their homes, 
and gave up his only luxuries, butter and tea (a small sacrifice, but 
“‘ every straw shows the way the stream goes’’) that he might afford to 
have them to tea with him in his lodgings, and in many ways his influence 
extended beyond the limits of the Sunday school hour through the hard 
life of the week. 

Meanwhile, in accordance with college customs, Travers went out to 
preach in little outlying country villages where he found honest open- 
hearted hearers, thirsty souls who gained all they needed in the prayer- 
meetings he held and the simple words he spoke to them. It is said that 
he looked like a boy in his round jacket and cap ; but his country hearers 
alluding in their simple speech to his older fellow-students, used to say, 
“None of the lot can speak like him.” For words of prayer rose natur- 
ally to this young man’s lips. Fresh from busy, bustling Manchester, 
he went out to those cottages among the lonely hills, and to the poor 
dwellers there he seemed to speak to God, in his perfect trust and rever- 
ence, as a man speaks to his nearest, dearest friend. 

Yet it must be borne in mind that while his zeal was so warm, and his 
love of God so intense, Travers Madge was young in years and experience, 
and his judgment was not matured: he was not always wise. So he 
needed counsels of older friends, and such help he found at this time in 
his fellow student, Philip Pearsall Carpenter, who had been drawn to the 
boy, so much younger than himself, from the first day when Travers 
entered the college, and who was now ordained minister of the Unitarian 
chapel at Stand, near Manchester. There was always a welcome for 
Travers at the parsonage, and some of his happiest hours were spent 
there sharing his friends’ work in school, or church, or village. 

Now Travers’ father and his other friends were all glad to think that 
he was so well suited for his calling in life. Surely no minister would 
enter on this work with more heartiness. But unknown to them, another 
thought was daily gaining strength in Travers’ mind,—that he could not 
make this sacred work a means of livelihood, that he must find some other 
mode of earning money. Whether this was wise or not is another ques- 
tion: it was a fresh instance of the way in which Travers Madge set his 
will to do what seemed to him right, however much pain it brought him. 
Great sorrow followed his resolve, for it caused grief and disappointment 
to his friends, and he had a tender, loving heart. The next three years 
were passed in his Norwich home, where he opened a boys’ school, and 
spent his leisure hours among the outcasts in the worst parts of the town. 
It was no easy course he laid out for himself. Clearly before him rose 
the ideal of the noble life of service he longed to lead, and his bravest 
afforts fell so far below it that he was often very sad. . 

In 1848 a fresh call came to other work, and he followed where it led 


* See ‘‘ Travers Madge,’’—a memoir by Brooke Herford, p. 13. 
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to remote districts in Cornwall. There, far from friends and home, he 
carried among miners and fishing people, whom the prevalent Methodist 
doctrines did not attract, the freer thought and simple creed he held him- 
self. His happiest hours there were spent sowing the good seed among 
their little children; but on his departure he left behind him the memory 
of earnest words and personal influence, which kept many a rough man 
and friendless boy from evil ways. Later in the same year he returned 
to Manchester as missionary in the town and ‘‘ Home Visitor,’”’ in con- 
nection with the Lower Mosley Street schools, The scruples which had 
driven him away three years before, were removed, and Travers, always 
quick to hear and obey each call of duty, went joyfully back to the dear 
old work. Still simple and boyish in manner, he became once more to all 
around him a wonderful influence, and his evening services and teachers’ 
classes will never be forgotten by any who went to them. He was always 
attracted to children, and at this time began to edit the Sunday School 
Penny Magazine, writing for it himself and finding writers to help him. 
Yet it was not all giving out with Travers Madge. No one knew better 
than he that streams from the everlasting hills must feed the fountains 
that are to refresh thirsty men, and deep in his soul there was a hidden 
heavenly life, while his feet trod the noisy streets of busy Manchester. 
To find time to read the great thoughts of wiser men he was obliged to 
rise while the rest of the world slept, and to insure doing this he engaged 
to ‘(knock up”’ the factory people in the neighbouring streets at five 
o’clock each morning, and kept up the habit through the biting wind and 
frost and snow of the winter months. 

So that hard winter passed. At its close, over-worked and wearied, 
and self-distrustful, to the grief of his fellow-labourers, Travers resigned 
his post of ‘‘ minister at large,’’ and bound himself for three years to learn 
the printing trade. ‘‘ The heart knoweth its own bitterness,’’ and we who 
read that he felt himself unworthy to devote his life to missionary work, 
must bear in mind how poor and low are our ideals of duty compared 
with those grand aims he set before himself, below which his deeds fell. 
‘‘God help me not to despair,’? he wrote. ‘I have done what I thought 
best, and hope it will all be well. Come happy, glorious thoughts, come 
and cheer me like the angels.” 

So now in shirt sleeves and apron, with aching arms he worked all 
day in the shop ; but still he visited the sick and taught the ignorant and 
studied, and his night’s rest was shortened to four or five hours. No 
wonder that in course of time such a life should prove out of the question 
for him. His feeble constitution broke down, and in less than twelve 
months he went to his adopted home at Norwich to recruit. While there, 
or with his father at Highbury, or with his old friends at the sea-side, a 
little measure of strength came slowly back to him, and all the time his 
forsaken work among the poor, sad souls in Manchester seemed to be 
calling him back. At last one day the glad news reached his old friends 
there that he was coming again to live among them. It was a touching 
sight one evening, when he reached his journey’s end, to find a great 

athering of toil-worn men and women, and scholars from the Mosley 
treet schools, in the railway station, all pressing forward eagerly with 
outstretched hands and glistening eyes to welcome back their friend. 
Fresh from sea breezes and wide views across the Norfolk Broads, 
Travers went to live among the narrow streets and houses of the town. 
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He gave lessons to earn a living; the rest of his time was filled up with 
deeds of loving service, and wherever there was sickness and trouble, 
Travers Madge’s presence brought comfort. 

The years were passing quickly by, and in contrast with his high aims 
and aspirations the retrospect of his life seemed to him filled with failures 
and lost opportunities. It came to pass that he found ease from this bur- 
den of sin and shortcoming in the doctrine of the vicarious sacrifice of 
Christ. This short story would give no true picture of Travers Madge 
if it did not tell of this change of creed. A good man’s opinions often 
alter while his deepest religious life remains the same: and so Travers 
still loved the simple doctrine of the Fatherhood of God, and the freedom 
of his old Unitarian faith, and lost no old friendship when he entered 
another branch of the Church universal. And we who read this story 
may perhaps think that one day, when safe beyond earth’s shadows, he 
saw again that the most sore pressed and tempted here below have need 
of no other help in their struggles than the almighty, loving strength of 
God, in which Christ himself taught men to put their trust. 

There is little space left to tell of the work and self-denial carried on 
whenever strength permitted through the remaining years of broken 
health, sometimes in Norwich, most often in Manchester. As he grew 
older he longed increasingly to draw together the lost wanderers whom 
no church reached, and no bar of baptism or creed or church member- 
ship should shut any out from his fold. A few words must tell how, 
with this aim in view, he founded a new mission of his own in the lowest 
parts of Manchester. Weakened by attacks of hemorrhage, a gray- 
haired man (though still young in years) we must picture him buying 
old forms in the market, and carrying them through the streets on his 
bent and feeble back to the poor squalid rooms he had hired for his 
school and chapel. Then picture him finding willing helpers in the poor 
people about him, and by his gentle influence gathering in to his teach- 
ings the ragged children and the waifs and strays out of the crowded 
streets and courts and dens of the town. 

At last came the cotton famine upon the Lancashire people, and the 
sultry summer of 1862, when he lived near Warrington with his friend, 
Dr. Philip Carpenter, once minister at Stand, and the two went together 
day after day to fever-stricken homes, distributing relief, and teaching 
the men and children. 

Sixteen years of broken health and suffering were drawing to an end. 
Still working when and where he could, he grew gradually more feeble, 
and a great part of the years 1864 and 1865 were spent at Norwich. His 
father and his old friends visited him from time to time, and knew that 
he was slowly passing away from them, and they saw how in the increas- 
ing pain and weakness he entered into deeper peace. During the latest 
weeks of suffering he was always happy, and as daylight dawned on 
March 23rd, 1866, he quietly ceased to breathe. His worn-out body was 
laid in the beautiful Rosary cemetery near Norwich, but the mourners 
knew that he was living still ‘‘beyond the veil.’’ Though his life was 
short, and marked, more than most lives, by broken plans and failures 
and disappointed hopes, it was glorified by noble aims and upward 
struggles, and constant prayer and aspiration. And the memory of 
Travers Madge is held in sacred reverence by all who knew him. 

Frances E, Cooke, 
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YOUNG AUSTRALIA. 


HE children of our kin beyond the sea must be judged from their 

own nature and surroundings. In Australia there is a new 

departure in the life of humanity, but the Sunday School Helper would 
beautifully meet the religious needs of the youth in that sunny clime. 

We will try briefly to present the unique and varied phases of the life 
of Young Australia. It is a false impression many have that there is in 
it any appreciable taint of convict blood. The fact that Botany Bay 
is a suburb of Sydney, hardly affects the character and moral tone 
of the city life. Convicts were sent out for very trivial offences. Many of 
them committed no greater crime than advocating reforms which have 
now become part of the law of the empire. Bad characters were sent 
out to the new settlement, but bad characters (and worse) remained at 
home. Young Australia has no more of the inherited convict taint than 
has Young England. 

But we must not ignore what has already become a social problem. 
There is the Lavrikin. Ordinary religious agencies do not touch the 
boys and girls of the class indicated by the above name. The success of 
a Boys’ Club, commenced and carried on chiefly by young ladies of 
liberal religious ideas, showed that these exuberant youthful spirits of 
the streets were susceptible to human sympathy, and were capable of 
moral and spiritual development. 

Relative to the great life around him, the Larrikin may correspond to 
the London Rough, the Paris Gamin, and the Hoodlum of New York. 
But he is different from all these. Ordinarily there is not the element of 
viciousness in him. There is a rough display of animal spirits, but the 
experiment of the club showed they only needed to be regulated and 
refined. Girls were admitted to the boys’ club on special entertainment 
evenings. ‘There was, a year or two ago, the prospect of the establishment 
of a ‘Girls’ Club.’’ A gymnasium, games, illustrated papers, classes, 
music, songs, &c. were the early features of the club, but human sym- 
pathy, the gift of flowers, the softening presence and speech of more 
refined natures, the readiness to befriend,—all these created an atmos- 
phere to breathe which was like a higher life to the Larrikin; it softened 
manners, and did not permit him to be fierce. There was a religious 
significance in all this. The boys and girls had been met on their own 
plane. They were prepared by humanitarian reform for the beginnings 
of a religious life. It may be safely said that if means had been 
abundant for carrying out the plans of the promoters of the club, some- 
thing like a solution of the first great social problem of the Antipodes 
would have been found. We could tell of more than one act of un- 
conscious gallantry, and more than one touch of romance in the reform 
of these boys. To illustrate what we have said above, that exuberance 
of animal spirits, more than latent viciousness, is the characteristic of the 
Larrikin, we may tell how one of the best boys on the committee (for it 
was found wise to make the boys responsible for the general conduct of 
the members), said to the young lady who was the leading spirit of the 
evening,—‘‘ If you don’t let us blow out, we shall burst.” 

The Larrikin and Larrikiness are the special outcome of the ante- 
cedents and surroundings of life under the southern cross. The origin 
of the new word is significant. A boy, with an Irish accent, was in the 
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witness box. The magistrate asked him what he had been doing. The 
answer was, ‘‘ Larkin!’’ with a strong roll of the letter ‘‘r.’’ The word 
“Larrikin ’’ was a coinage in the vocabulary of the country from that 
day. Young Australia has advantages that come from the genial clime, 
and peculiarities of the new life of the Colony. These advantages are 
also his dangers.. There is more enjoyment of outdoor life. There is 
less need to live in the shadow of old-world conventionalities. More 
freedom from authority is enjoyed, and there is a more rapid break up of 
superstition. The higher-class Australian youth has a splendid purpose in 
his eyes, and till he has been ‘‘home’’—the word always used for England 
—he has crude ideas of the old country. But one admires his optimism, 
as he glories in the motto—‘ Advance Australia!” of the Land of the 
Golden Fleece. His ideals have perhaps been too restricted to the realm of 
the physical. The biggest-score batsman, or the champion sculler, may 
rouse his enthusiasm more than any historic personage, or living leader 
of thought. It was inevitable that in the early stage of Colonial develop- 
ment there should be the ‘‘ Apotheosis of Muscle.” In that sub-tropical 
country there is some danger of mental apathy. The charm of clime for 
the eight cooler months of the year is a constant temptation to the plea- 
sures_of outdoor life. Here in England the long, cold winter evenings 
drive us inward (in a double sense). By the cozy fireside we read many 
a book that was forgotten in the summer time. The climate of Australia 
is very much like an intense English summer that cools into an exhilerating 
autumn, called the winter. Climatic influences lead to less mental robust- 
ness than is found in a more temperate zone. Brain-workers say they 
are sooner exhausted there than here. Probably for these and similar 
reasons, the Australian youth does not care to go through the long and 
laboured processes of thought that often characterises the mental growth 
of Young England. The former has a tendency to take results from 
others, The problems of life do not press so heavily on him for solution. 
He is born in a freer religious atmosphere. The keen appreciation of 
lectures that exists comes in large measure from these tendencies that 
lead the mind away from the processes and make it satisfied with the 
results of others’ thought. Young Australia is often only six weeks behind 
Young England with the ripest productions of literature, music, and science. 
In the first stages of the growth of Greater Britain there were fewer 
objects of reverence. There were no old castles or historic abbeys, no 
ivy creeping round buildings, rich with association, or mellow with age. 
There is a growing reverence now. The beauty of the harbour, the 
grandeur of the sea, the majesty of the Blue Mountains, the loveliness of 
the deep ravines and floral fern glens, the sun that glows with richer 
splendour, and the stars that sparkle more brightly in a clearer air,—these 
physical surroundings are inducing a reverence which, combined with 
the religiousness springing from the higher sources of thought, and 
opportunities of contact with aspiring minds of other climes and faiths, will 
give added sweetness and tone to the interesting new type of humanity in 


Young Australia. 
A. B. Camo. 


A pwakrr sees farther than the giant, when he has the giant’s shoulders to 
mount on,—Coleridge, 
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The Story of Social Progress in England. 


II—ENGLAND FIFTY YEARS B.C. 


Vie learnt in our last lesson that it was owing to two things—the 

power to think and plan with his mind, and the power of using 
tools with his hands—that man was enabled to rise above the lower animals 
and to improve or make progress. His tools were very poor, only bits of 
sharp stone, but still he could do many things with them which he could 
not do with his hands alone. 

In the time I am now going to tell you of, that is about 50 years before 
Jesus was born, the savage in England, or as it was then called, Britain, 
had made a great step forward, he had learned to make metal tools, not 
nearly so strong and sharp as ours, but still much better than his stone ones. 

He also lived in a house by this time, a house which you would think 
only fit for a pig, but still a great improvement upon the cave which had 
been his first home. This house was made by digging a round hole in 
the ground, about the size of one small room, and surrounding it with 
low walls and a roof of sticks interwoven much like our hurdles, and then 
plastering it with mud. The fireplace was not in the house but at some 
little distance from it, and was made of large stones. 

’ A number of these houses were built near each other, and a high 
bank of earth was thrown up round them to keep off enemies and wild 
beasts, or sometimes the houses were built of wood, standing on piles in 
a lake, with a bridge by which the people could cross to the land, but 
which was so narrow as to be easily defended. 

The people who lived in these settlements were like one big family. 
They obeyed one man who was chosen as head or chief of the tribe; they 
had the same interests and they defended each other from danger. 
They often marched together to make war upon another” little tribe 
living some way off in the forest: for if they were strong enough to take 
the goods of those in another settlement they did not think it wrong to do 
this, though a theft from one of their own people would have been 
severely punished. They saw very little of anyone beyond their own 
tribe, except in war, for the country was covered with huge bogs and forests. 
There were no roads; and wolves, wild bulls, and other savage animals 
lived in the woods, so that travelling was very difficult and dangerous. 
Each little community was sufficient to itself. The people in it grew 
enough of the small, scanty-eared corn, which was the best they knew, for 
themselves. They kept oxen, pigs, and sheep, also horses and dogs, to help 
them in their hunting, on which they depended for a good deal of their food. 

Hunting and war were the business of the men. The women, 
probably, tilled the ground, cut off the ears of corn when they were ripe, 
leaving the straw standing, pounded the grain between two stones until 
it was fit for use, combed, spun and wove the wool of the sheep, made it 
into the jackets, with a belt round the waist, and into the short trousers 
reaching to the knee which the men wore, or the long, straight gowns 
which they wore themselves ; and besides all this did the household work. 
The women had no machines, and very few tools to help them. The 
spinning was done with a distaff; the sewing with a needle more like 
a bodkin than the fine sharp needles we use; they had no saucepans or 
kettles for their cooking, but only earthen pots, as rough as our flower 
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pots, baked in the sun, and which would not stand the fire; so when hot 
water was wanted stones heated in the fire, and called pot-boilers, were put 
into cold water until it boiled. All the cooking was done in the open air. 

I have told you what the houses were like outside, now I will try to 
give you a picture of what they were like inside. 

The door, which was cut out of a solid slab of wood, had no lock, 
only a latch; the floor was simply the bare earth. There was no 
furniture; no tables or chairs, no bedsteads, so far as we know, only heaps 
of rushes thrown on the ground for beds, with logs of wood for pillows, 
and a few mats to sit upon; there were some nets for fishing hanging on 
the walls ; a few clay pots they used for their food; some stone knives 
and hatchets, and perhaps one or two of bronze, of which also the man’s 
sword would be made; but bronze was a costly material at first, and 
therefore only used for weapons and the very best tools, and for 
ornaments, for even in those days they loved what seemed to them 
beautiful. They ornamented their pots with lines and dots scraped on 
the clay while it was wet ; they tried to draw pictures of the animals they 
saw in the woods on bones, for they had no paper; they made brooches, 
rings, necklaces, and buttons of bronze; and in order to get them of 
gold, which they had not themselves, they crossed the sea to France in 
boats made of basket-work covered with leather, or of the trunk of a tree 
hollowed by burning. They carried with them the skins of the animals 
they killed in hunting, and any corn they might have remaining from 
their last harvest, to exchange for golden ornaments, and cups of metal or 
glass. This was the beginning of the great trade by which England now 
sends her goods all over the world, and brings us back many things which 
we think we could not do without, but which were then not known to exist. 

I need hardly tell you that having so many things, they had also names 
for them, and also words to express what they did or felt,—in fact a whole 
language; but very few of their words were the same as the ones weuse now. 

We know very little as to their religion. They believed that after this 
life they would live again, and when a man or woman died, the ornaments 
they had worn, and the tools they had used, were buried with them, in 
order, as they thought, to be ready for them when they should rise again. 
They had some sort of public worship, at any rate on four days in the 
year; the New Year, which they counted from about March 1oth, May- 
day, Midsummer-day, and Hallowe’en; and on these days they lighted 
great bonfires, walked in processions to some dark grove, or circle of 
huge stones which they had set up, such as Stonehenge, and offered in 
sacrifice the prisoners they had taken in war, and at the New Year’s 
day festival their priests, the Druids, cut the mistletoe from the oak with 
a golden knife, and offered up a white bull. 

These Druids were very powerful people. They did not belong to 
any tribe in particular, but even the chiefs of the tribes obeyed them. 
They mediated between tribes when they quarrelled, they taught the 
sons of the chiefs, and the people believed them to be able to foretell the 
future. They were the wise men of the age, though even they could not 
read and write. But all this tells us very little of what their real faith 
was. They had no images, but I believe they worshipped the sun and 
moon, fire, trees and many other things, much as the savages did of 
whom you heard in our last lesson. At any rate they had little or no 
idea then of the one God the father, whom we worship. akg Wel Cr 
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Studies of Shukspere’s Plays. 
THE WINTER’S TALE.—II. 


(2.) SEPARATION. 


HE crisis of Leontes’ fever of jealousy is reached when he refuses to 
abe believe the divine oracle which declares the innocence of his wife. 
Not even the sanctions of religion can move the soul when it is blinded by 
passion and hardened by prejudice. Only by some severe discipline of 
sorrow can the evil spirit be cast out, and the demoniac restored to his 
right mind. Hermione is in court being tried for her life; Leontes is 
bent upon her condemnation and sentence; Cleomenes and Dion enter 
with the ‘‘sealed-up oracle, by the hand delivered of great Apollo’s 
priest; and the infatuated king consummates his folly by wilful 
blasphemy :— 

There is no truth at all i’ the oracle. 
The sessions shall proceed: this is mere falsehood. 


But while the outward revelation of truth fails, the discipline of sorrow 
shall become a power unto salvation. As Leontes speaks the words of 
blasphemy, a servant enters to tell him that his little son, the heir to his 
crown, has died of a broken heart because of his mother’s woes. In an 
instant his eyes are opened, by that blinding flash of sorrow the darkness 
is rent and he sees the truth. As he confesses his injustice, Hermione 
faints, is carried out of the court, and soon a deeper grief descends upon 
the king when the news is brought that his wife too is dead. This is the 
story of the misunderstanding. Now comes the long separation. Leontes 
is left alone, his wife is gone, his son, the young prince of ‘‘ honourable 
thoughts—thoughts high for one so tender,’’ has died of anguish for his 
mother’s cruel fate, the new-born daughter is cast away in barbarous 
banishment. We look at the crushed and solitary man, and we learn 
that the saddest woes are not the result of the natural order of 
providence, but are the penalties of our own self-will and folly. We 
ourselves are the authors of life's most poignant sorrows. In this 
romantic story we mark a deviation from the course of events in the 
great tragedies of Shakspere. The Winter's Tale belongs to the last 
cycle of Shakspere’s plays,—the plays which out of sin and horror make 
a new revelation of redemption and joy. In the great tragedies he was 
bewildered by the mystery of the world’s evil, and could not get a clear 
vision of the meaning of life. When Cordelia lies dead upon King 
Lear’s bosom, the story is all told, and the rest is silence. When Othello 
dies upon the bed where lies his murdered wife, we draw the curtain 
before the woeful tragedy. But in his latest plays Shakspere rose above 
the darkness of death into a gospel of resurrection. Leontes is left in 
lonely anguish to brood over his folly. But the story only begins with 
the tragedy, it is to end in joy. Hermione is not dead; she is only 
hidden from sight, until, by a long probation, her husband shall prove 
himself worthy of her love. The lost child Perdita has not perished ; 
she is only disguised as a shepherd’s daughter, to be restored again, by 
a most kind and wonderful providence, to her royal birthright. For six- 
teen years did Leontes live a childless widower, lamenting, with bitter 
penitence, the dear wife whom he had so little deserved and understood. 
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Like so many of us he only began to learn the value of heaven’s choicest 
gift when it was taken from his sight. He only began to understand his 
wife when, alas, it was too late. It is so, more or less, with all of us. 
Unconsciously we go on living, from day to day, in the blessedness of 
an environing affection ; it comes so natural—as natural as the bread we 
eat and the air we breathe. We never think how our bliss depends 
on some gentle form that is ever at our side, some tiny child that never 
fails each evening to clamber on our knee. We do not think, we do not 
see, our eyes are holden that we should not know, until one day there is 
a form absent, a voice silent, and there in the dark firmament of death 
we see the shining angel, who once dwelt in our home, hidden in the veil 
of flesh. I am sure some of my readers will recall those lines in Robert 
Browning’s Paracelsus :-— 

And she is gone; sweet human love is gone | 

’Tis only when they spring to heaven that angels 

Reveal themselves to you; they sit all day 

Beside you, and lie down at night by you, 

Who care not for their presence—muse or sleep, 

And all at once they leave you, and you know them! 

We are so fooled, so cheated! 
But Hermione is not dead! To her husband she is dead. And yet she 
has only hidden herself away until the appointed hour, when she shall be 
able to give herself back to him in a more perfect marriage bond. The 
divine oracle has hinted that the banished daughter shall one day be 
restored, and for that day Hermione will watch and wait and pray, and 
when it comes Leontes shall not only find the child he cast away, but 
also his wife shall come back as by a resurrection from the dead. For 
sixteen years the queen endures a living death ; for sixteen years Leontes 
cleanses his soul by continual penitential sorrow; for sixteen years 
Perdita lives in obscurity, unconscious of her birthright. And, some- 
times, people speak harshly of Hermione for withholding herself from 
her penitent husband all those years. But I am sure she knew best. 
You think of Leontes’ bitter grief through that long season of separation; 
and I say the grief was needful, the suffering was well deserved; no 
purgatorial agony could be too great if it only proved effectual to cleanse 
his heart and to renew his soul. You think of the grief of Leontes ; but 
you must also think how terrible to the sacred heart of Hermione must 
have been that separation, how interminable must have seemed the years 
of that living death! And, however long she waited, she would not 
restore herself until the will of heaven was fulfilled in the return of the 
banished child. She could wait! The wrong which Leontes had done 
was deep, and deep likewise must be the penitence. His sin had pro- 
nounced a divorce, and not until he was made meet for a perfect 
marriage should the divorce be annulled. Hermione was stern, but 
hers was the sternness of an inexorable principle of love. Her- 
mione was stern, stern as that providence that will not relax its dis- 
cipline, until it has done its work in completing our characters 
and cleansing our hearts. A wondrous parable, this always 
seems to me,—of absence the great revealer, and death the gracious 
reconciler. Leontes began to understand his wife during those years 
of separation, as he had never been able to do when he clasped her 
hands and looked into her eyes. Even before her bodily presence was 
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restored, her spiritual presence had shone upon him, transfigured by the 
the change of death. We live too close to see one another clearly; we 
must stand apart before we can get the true vision, absence alone can 
reveal the character, death brings a revelation which life could never 
give. When you go away upon a journey, how beautiful appears the 
home you have left behind, how you resolve that when you return you 
will be tenderer and more gracious to the dear ones who seem, in absence, 
to be so unutterably precious! And yet a few days in the old home are 
sufficient to obscure the truth, and hide the sacred shrine of priceless 
love. Indeed we often fail to learn the lesson of our separations until 
the Great Separation comes, and then we reproach ourselves that we 
could not be made perfect in love until love’s dearest object was taken 
from our side; then we cry,—Ah! wast thou, an angel of goodness, so 
long with me, and yet did I not know thee; how did I grieve thy tender 
heart by my harsh words, and misunderstand thy sweet gentleness and 
patient endurance through my blindness and folly! 


(3.) RE-UNION. 


The sixteen years have done their work in bringing Leontes to repen- 
tance, while the outcast babe has been found and brought as a splendid 
maiden to her home, and now we have only to wait for the resurrection of 
Hermione. The story of Othello set in darkness and death, but in the 
Winter's Tale a divine oracle has spoken the prophecy of light and life. 
And may we not say that the divine oracle had spoken in Shakspere’s 
own heart between the closing of Othello and the commencement of the 
Winter's Tale? Had there not come to him some deeper experience of 
life’s meaning? Had he not gained some beatific vision of a life eternal ? 
Had not some still small voice whispered, —‘‘ Death is not the end ; there 
is a resurrection into an ampler life, where misunderstandings shall be 
cleared, the lost found, sorrows healed, and joy made perfect’? ? In this 
play I am always reminded of those touching words of Jesus to his dis- 
ciples, where he tells them that he will have to leave them before they can 
understand him, how it is expedient for him to go away, for if he go not 
away the spirit (the meaning of his life and influence of his character) 
will never come to them. It was expedient for Hermione to go away 
during those long years of separation, that she might come again in her 
own radiant beauty, unshadowed by one dark suspicion or evil thought. 
When she was visibly present, not even years of wedded love were able 
to reveal to Leontes the sacred womanhood in whose presence he lived ; 
he thought her capable of shameful vice, and in his blindness he con- 
demned her to disgrace. It is expedient for her to go away that he may 
become worthy of such a gift. He passes through the sixteen years of 
awful grief and constant self-reproach, haunted by the thought of her 
whom he so terribly misunderstood ; and now, after such a time of peni- 
tence, his soul is purified, his sin is burnt away, and he is made worthy 
to have his wife restored. He comes to the shrine where they tell him a 
celebrated artist has raised a life-like statue of his wife; he enters, he 
gazes, the statue breathes, moves, lives, descends, in solemn silence the 
arms of Hermione are thrown around Leontes’ neck, and across that gulf 
of years wife and husband claim each other in a love purified by fire ! 
Those sixteen years seem like an ugly dream from which we wake in 
agony to find the beloved one warm and breathing at our side. This is 
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a wondrous prophecy of the redemption of human nature, after the pro- 
bation of earth and the parting of death, in the eternal life of heaven. 
Death is not the end ; it is only separation to be followed by an everlast- 
ing re-union of souls in divine blessedness. 

What is heaven? Is it golden streets, rivers of glass, gates of pearl, 
sounding harps and waving palms? Let us learn what heaven really 
is,—it is a perfect home, where the lost are found, where broken bonds 
are re-knit, where love is made perfect, and shadows melt into the light of 
God. Macbeth said that life was ‘‘a tale told by an idiot, full of sound 
and fury signifying nothing.”’ No! Life is a ‘‘ Winter’s Tale;’’ the 
story begins amidst the shocks and storms of the winter of time, it seems 
to end in darkness and the grave; but beyond there is the resurrection 
of the spring-time, the glorious summer of that heavenly land where 
there shall be no more night of terror nor winter of death, no more sorrow 
nor pain, for God, the great pitiful patient God, shall heal every broken 
heart and wipe away tears from all eyes. 

FRANK WALTERS. 


Home Counsels. 


Il.—ABOUT COWARDICE; SELF-CONTROL; AND 
SELFISHNESS. 


HE next day Agnes came home at once after school: her mother was 
alone, and told her that her father had gone out for the evening 
as soon as ever Kenneth came in from school, taking Kenneth with him, 
So Agnes and her mother had a quiet little tea together, and Agnes 
chatted away about her school and her companions and all that had 
happened; and when tea was over and all cleared away, Agnes did her 
lessons; andas she was industrious and had not Kenneth to chatter with, 
they were soon done. Her mother was sitting sewing by the fire, and 
Agnes said to her ‘‘ Mother, give me some of your work that I may help 
you; I will sew very neatly, and I should like to help to make father’s 
shirt.’’ So her mother gave her a sleeve to make, which made her very 
happy. And as they worked they talked sometimes, and sometimes were 
silent. After one unusually long silence, during which the shirt sleeve 
lay idle on Agnes’s knee, and she only made little dabs with her needle 
in and out of her pinafore, she said, ‘‘ Mother, I have been thinking to-day 
of something you said last night, and I don’t think I understand it.” 

‘‘ What was it, dear? Perhaps I can,make it clear.”’ 

‘‘Well, mother, you said that I was cowardly: I thought people who 
screamed when they were hurt or frightened were cowards: when Susy 
shrieked because she saw a mouse in the room Kenneth said she was a 
little coward.”’ ‘ 

‘‘A coward, Agnes, is anyone who lets himself be overcome or mas- 
tered by fear. If Susy shrieked at a mouse she let a very foolish fear of 
a poor little creature that was afraid of hey, get the better of her self- 
control.” 

‘OQ, mother, that’s too difficult! I don’t understand any better than 
before !”’ : , { 

“Well, dear, I will try and make it easy. First of all, think about 
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Susy and the mouse. Of course you know that the mouse could not 
possibly hurt her, and would run away as fast as ever its little legs could 
carry it; but even if Susy thought it would. hurt her, she ought to have 
tried to be brave.” 

“Yes, | understand that;—but you said something different before ;— 
what did that mean?” 

“You mean about ‘self-control’ ?’’ 

‘“Yes, that was it.”’ 

‘Well, if you had a horse to drive, and the horse was frisky, and you 
got frightened and let the reins go, what would happen?” 

‘©O, the horse would run away, or kick, and upset me perhaps.”’ 

‘“Yes, and you would not be able to manage the horse: you would not 
be able to control him or keep him in order; he would be too much for 
you. And Susy’s fear was like the horse ;—she did not keep the reins in 
her hands and keep her horse in check, and the horse (fear) ran away 
with her, and she lost control over him.” 

‘‘ Ves, I see: that is nice about the horse, and he was quite right to 
run away if she let go the reins: tell me some more about horses.” 

Her mother laughed. 

‘‘Well, Agnes, there are many things inside our minds or characters 
which we might call horses,—and which, like fear, may run away with 
us; and, as they are part of ourselves, when we throw up the reins and 
let them run away we are said to lose ‘‘self-control,’’—because we let one 
part of ourselves go wild and get beyond control.’’ 

‘‘O yes, I quite understand that. What are some others of the 
horses, mother?” 

‘‘Can you find out any for yourself, Agnes?”’ 

‘Let me see,—Fear,—we have said Fear: what else can there be ?— 
Mother, I am stupid; I ‘can’t think of anything else ;—tell me.”’ 

“If there was something which you and Kenneth both wanted very 
much, and you snatched it and got it for yourself, what: would that be 
called?” 

‘*Selfish,—horribly selfish:—but, mother, I don’t think I could with 
Kenneth, because he is such a nice boy, and my brother; but if it was 
Tom I might, for I can’t bear Tom.’’ 

‘‘But it would be the same thing in you, Agnes, whether it was Ken- 
neth or Tom.”’ 

‘‘O no mother! it would be so horrid of me to do it with Kenneth ; 
but Tom isn’t a nice boy.’’ 

‘‘But, Agnes, the selfishness would be in you; it would not be Tom’s 
fault ; it would be a horse that ran away with you, if you let yourself be 
selfish to Tom ; and your not liking him does not turn what is selfish in 
you into something good.’’ 

Agnes thought a little, and stuck her needle in and out of her lap 
several times. Then she said, 

“Well, no;—if I let my horse run away, it wouldn’t make any differ- 
ence who was in the carriage, whether it was a nice boy or a nasty one.’’ 

“Yes, that is so. And think of Jesus; was he unkind, or rude, or 
selfish to people who were not good and nice, and only kind to those whom 
he liked?” 

‘‘O no? he was kind to naughty people: and he said something once 
about being a doctor to people who were ill.’’ 
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‘You mean when the Pharisees grumbled at Jesus for going to Levi's 
supper, where there were chiefly ‘publicans and sinners ;’ and Jesus said 
as an answer to their complaints, ‘they that are whole need not a physician, 
but they that are sick.’”’ 

“O yes, that was it; I like that, and I think the grumbling Pharisees 
must have felt so small, and I like that too, for they were so cross to Jesus.” 

‘Well, Agnes, you see it is selfish to try and get something for your- 
self when another person wants it too, whether you like the person or 
dislike him.” 

‘‘Yes,—so it is,’’ said Agnes, but a little doubtfully, ‘but, mother—’’ 

‘But what, Agnes?” 

“Tt is mice to give up what I want to you or father or Kenneth, but it 
tsn ¢ nice to give it up to Tom or people I don’t like. 

‘‘No, it is not easy to find it nice at all in the same way; but if we 
know that we ought to give up, it feels much better to do so than not to 
give up.” 

‘‘ Better, mother? Why? Does it make people happier ?”’ 

‘“‘IT don’t think it always does feel exactly happier, dear, but it is 
always better to be unselfish. Some people have felt that they ought to 
give up something they want to some one that they do not care for; and 
so they have given up their own wishes because they loved God and loved 
right, even if they could not love the person to whom they gave up: 
and this has brought peace to them.’’ 

‘Mother, if it does not mean ‘happier,’ I don’t think I know what 
‘peace’ means.”’ 

“Perhaps if I tell you a little story you will understand it better. On 
board a great ship, where there were many sailors, there were two men 
who did not like each other, and they sometimes quarrelled, for both had 
hot tempers, and Parry was very rude and rough and very often behaved 
ill. One evening Parry insulted Allen, and a quarrel arose, which 
ended in a fight, and it was only the captain who at last put a stop to it. 
When the two men went into their cabin that night they felt that they 
never could be friends. Allen had a wife and four little children left at 
home, and Parry had an old mother and a sister and a crippled brother. 
For several days they did not speak to each other, but were sullen and 
silent when obliged to be together. One night a great storm arose, and 
the poor ship laboured along in great distress; the masts had to be cut 
away, and the cargo thrown overboard; and several of the men got 
washed over into the sea and were lost. The boats were all smashed or 
washed away, and the ship no longer obeyed her rudder, and had to be 
left to drift. At length she struck ona rock, and the water began to 
pour in. The captain told the men to save themselves if they could, for 
land was within sight, and some few might possibly reach it. There 
were some life-belts and life-preservers; and without these there was 
scarcely a chance of escape in so fearful a sea. But when all these life- 
preservers had been given out, there were still several men who had 
none; and as they saw their companions leap off the sinking ship into 
the awful water, they knew that their own chance was not half what these 
had: and yet one by one they leaped—out into the darkness, and the 
foam, and the black water. Parry stood looking into the water—clinging 
still to his life,—(for no life-preserver had fallen to his share,) when 
Allen rushed up from below, and in his hands he held a life-preserver 
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he had found just one old one still left, and had seized it; but as he came 
in the dim darkness to the edge of the deck, there was one solitary, 
clinging figure; it was too dark to see who it was, ‘‘Are you not all 
gone ?”’ said Allen; ‘‘I thought I was the last.’’ ‘‘ Wetwo are the last,”’ 
said Parry. Why did his voice make Allen silent and trembling? Parry 
could not see the life-preserver ; he would not know that Allen had it. 
Why should Allen not keep it? He did not speak, he did not think; he 
flung it over Parry’s neck, and leaped into the sea. Parry struggled to 
land, almost dead with the buffeting of the sea; but Allen’s body was 
washed ashore soon after, lifeless. Parry saw it, and he stood over his 
old companion with a heart full of sorrow. He reached his home ; and 
the meeting with his old mother and his sister and brother was happy 
indeed ; and the look of peace on the dead face of Allen never left his 
memory.” 

Agnes was crying now. ‘‘O mother,” she said, ‘‘what a sad story.” 

‘“You see, Agnes, it would have made Allen ‘happy’ to go home to 
his wife and children; but if he had got there by a selfish deed he would 
not have felt ‘peace.’ Do you see the difference ?”’ 

“Yes, mother, I do.’ 

‘‘And when men and women, and boys and girls even, were taken 
up and cast into prison on account of their religion, and then were led 
away to be burnt, you can easily fancy that their noble, faithful hearts 
had many a loving, longing thought of their homes where they had been 
happy, and where it would be so happy to be again, if only they cou/d be 
there: and yet they could not buy that happiness with a lie, and though 
they knew that just a word would set them free and send them home 
again, they could not speak a word that was untrue. So they bravely 
met their terrible death, and peace no doubt was theirs.” 

‘‘O mother, how could they bear it? I know they did; I knowI have 
heard stories of their walking bravely towards the fire, and singing hymns 
on the way ;—and not struggling and screaming even when the fire burned 
them. How dreadful! I know I should have screamed.” Agnes was 
silent for a minute and then added—‘‘ Yes,—I must be a coward ;—you 
said I was cowardly, mother.’’ 

‘“What I meant when I called you cowardly for what you did, dear 
child, was that you were afraid to come and tell me the truth at once. 
Do you remember now what people it was that I said were cowards ?” 

“Yes, mother; people who let themselves be overcome or mastered 
by fear.” 

‘Well, dear, you let fear get the mastery over you, and so you were 
cowardly. Is it not so?” 

‘Yes; I think I understand about it now. I can’t think how I could 
do it. Mother, I think I shall speak the truth out at once next time.’’ 

‘“Well, now, Agnes, give me your work and go to bed; we have 
talked enough for to-night.”’ 

‘“‘O, mother, I have done so little work! my sleeve is only begun, 
How lazy I was! 

“You were too busy thinking to work much, but I must put it away 
now.” 

So the quiet evening came to an end; and Agnes was soon in bed 
and sound asleep. 
GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 
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Gennpson's “Jn sHemorinm.” 
LESSON NOTES.—II. 


Cantos XV. and XVI.—Tennyson finds in the tempest something at 
once harmonious and discordant with his feelings of calm despair and 
wild unrest, and asks the question whether the human mind is only 
a reflex of the changes of nature as the lake holds the ‘‘ shadow of 
thelark.’’ Thus often does nature intensify for us the changeful experiences 
of life. Who has not felt the new life which comes from the vision of a 
bright spring morning, and the melancholy caused by autumn skies and 
falling leaf and fading tree. 

Canto XVII.—This contains a tender prayer for the sacred bark 
which conveys the precious relics to their resting-place. 

Canto XVIII.—The body is brought home. Out of evil is to spring 
good—out of decay beauty, and ‘‘ from his ashes”’ is to be made ‘‘ the 
violet of his nativeland.”” So from the ashes of Vesuvius grow the richest 
vines, of the grapes of which is made the ‘‘ Lachryme Christi,’’ the wine 
used at Mass throughout the Catholic world. 

Canto. XIX.—The body is buried in the chancel of Clevedon Church. 
Tainsh shows a very beautiful resemblance between the relation of the 
Wye to the Severn and Tennyson's friendship with Arthur Hallam. 1 
must quote at some length: ‘‘In the whole of ‘In Memoriam’ there is 
but one reference to the Wye, yet I do not think that any student of that 
poem can help feeling that the Wye is emphatically Tennyson’s river. 
What a wonderful river it is! Full of moods as the poet himself,—now 
a brimming, navigable stream, now with scarcely water enough to cover 
its bed, here transparent as crystal, there opaque and secret,—here calm 
and smooth, there impetuous and noisy, winding in and out, at one or two 
points meeting itself again, yet never forgetting that its destiny is to reach 
the sea, even as the poet wanders in search of beauty yet forgets not that 
his prime search is for truth. And then such banks! Such a valley of 
unbroken beauty. The poet stays but a short time at Clevedon. ‘The 
place is too painful as yet. He crosses to the opposite shore— 


There twice a day the Severn fills ; 
The salt sea-water passes by, 
And hushes half the babbling Wye, 
And makes a silence in the hills. 


The river is full of little rapids down which the water falls with a sweet, 
inland murmur. As the tide comes up the water deepens and half the 
babbling Wye flows back and grows silent. The murmur is exquisite, 
the silence is tender. But the poet’s thought is born of grief—his grief 
too is hushed, it grows more speechless as it deepens. But the flow of 
the tide does not last long. In about an hour comes the ebb, and the 
river again murmurs its sad, soothing, prayerful song. The intensity of 
speechless grief does not last long, the danger is lest the ebb should leave 
the heart utterly dry and voiceless.’’ But 
The tide flows down, the wave again 
Is vocal to its wooded walls; 
My deeper anguish also falls, 
And Ijcan;speak a little then. 
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Climb the Wyndcliffe, as on one bright day last summer I climbed it with 
some of my old Sunday school friends, and you will learn another lesson. 
The Severn pours its many waters into the sea, so the poet speaks with 
many voices to the world. The river is fed from many quarters, so the 
poet gathers from this quarter and that the influences that prompt his 
song. And the Wye stands for Arthur Hallam. He is the prime in- 
fluence that has gone to perfect the poet’s heart, so the Wye feeds most 
profusely the waters of the Severn. It has no opening into the sea. It 
loses itself in the Severn and becomes nameless. So the nameof Hallam 
lives in that of Tennyson. Thus is it with us all, if we are true men and 
women. As George Eliot says, they 
Live again 
In minds made better by their presence,— 
So to live is heaven. 

Canto XXIV.—The poet expresses a wonder whether after all the life 
which was past was really in its delight as pure and perfect as he sings; 
or was it that there is a marvellous power by which the vexations and dis- 
appointments of the past fade from the memory and only the tender and 
happy remembrances remain. Or does ‘‘the haze of grief make former 
gladness seem so great?” Things look larger in a fog, and Dr. Gatty 
finds another reference to this fact in the idyll ‘‘Guinevere,’’ where is 
written— 

The moony vapour rolling round the king, 
Who seemed the phantom of a giant in it. 


The very tear in the eye acts as a magnifying lens. It is significant that 
in the late editions a line ‘‘Since Adam left his garden yet’? has been 
altered to ‘‘Since our first sun arose and set.”’ 

Canto XXV.—This gives the answer to the question. Life had the 
companionship of love, and human love has in its measure the power of 
transforming all things which belong to the love divine. This is the 
lesson of G. F. Watts’ fine painting ‘‘Love and Life.’ Life is a steep 
ascent, rocky and bare; but love treads it before and flowers spring up 
where love plants its feet, and the very air becomes rarer and purer be- 
cause of love’s presence. 

Canto XXVI.—There occurs here a line which gives expression to 
that revelation of the Eternal which came to Moses in the dawn of his 
mission when the setting sun lit up the bush with its flame of light ‘I 
am.” Of God himself surely this is the highest thought, and our deepest 
reverence is in silence as to definitions of His nature and His inmost 
being. Even the use of the word ‘‘Providence’”? seems presumptuous 
when used of Him in whom ‘‘is no before.’’ But ‘‘God-revealed,”’ we 
know in Christ, and it is of the unveiling of God of which the poet sings 
in the cantos which follow. 

Christmas—the feast of this Immortal Love shining through a loving 
life comes and calms the poet’s spirit with its memories. e sings of 
“the Light which shone when hope was born.’’ And the gospel of Jesus 
Christ did come into the world as a great hope. Its message of redemp- 
tion gave hope of freedom from sin. Its tale of Divine compassion was 
a new and quickening power in men’s lives, and its immortal hope of pro- 
gress here and hereafter was the dawning of a new day. 

No language can express too strongly the utter hopelessness of men 
at the time of Christ’s advent, Listen to Mr. Matthew Arnold— 
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On that hard Pagan world disgust 
And sated loathing fell; 

Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell. 

In his cool hall, with haggard eyes, 
The Roman noble lay ; 

He drove abroad in furious guise 
Along the Appian way : 

He made a feast, drank fierce and fast, 
And crowned his hair with flowers ; 

No easier and no quicker past 
The impracticable hours. 


And then he tells how the new-born joy awakened in the east, and how 
the victorious west veiled her eagles and snapped her sword before the 
power of the Child. Verily the world was ‘‘begotten again unto a lively 
hope.”’ 

W. Carey WALTERS. 


Hessous on the Gypisile to the Colossiuns. 
II—THANKSGIVINGS AND PRAYERS. 


S this epistle is very short the text will be given in full. I have not 
copied either the authorised or the revised version exactly (they 
will be always referred to as A.v. and R.y.), but have kept as nearly as 
practicable to the a.v., while adopting sometimes the R.v., and sometimes 
some other rendering. J need hardly add that I am largely indebted to 
Dr. Lightfoot’s learned commentary on this epistle. To each section of 
the epistle is prefixed a heading, intended to help the reader in finding 
out the apostle’s meaning. Alternative meanings will not be much 
discussed ; it will be better to give a definite explanation and leave the 
reader to accept or reject it. If any teacher should notice that certain 
points are passed over, the answer is that the notes are for beginners ; 
they cannot possibly be exhaustive. The questions can be used or 
omitted at discretion. 

Section I. Chap.i., verses 1-14—Paul salutes the Colossians. He 
gives thanks for the faith and love which they have exhibited ever since 
they first heard the gospel preached. He prays that through Christ 
they may grow in knowledge, in steadfastness, and in strength. 

Paut an apostle of Christ Jesus by the will of God, and Timothy our 
brother, (2) to the saints and faithful brethren in Christ which are at 
Colossz ; grace to you and peace from God our Father. ’ 

(3) We give thanks to God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
praying always for you, (4) since we heard of your faith in Christ Jesus, 
and of the love which ye have to all the saints, (5) for the hope which is 
laid up for you in heaven, whereof ye heard before in the word of the 
truth of the gospel (6) which is come unto you as it is in all the world, 
bearing fruit and increasing, as it doth also in you, since the day ye heard 
and knew the grace of God in truth. 

(7) Even as ye learned of Epaphras our beloved fellow-servant, who 
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is a faithful minister of Christ for us, (8) who also declared unto us your 
love in the spirit. 

(9) For this cause we also since the day we heard it, do not cease to 
pray and make request for you, that ye may be filled with the knowledge 
of his will, in all wisdom and spiritual understanding, (10) that ye may 
walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing, in every good work bearing 
fruit and increasing, by the knowledge of God; (11) strengthened with 
all might according to his glorious power, unto all patience and long- 
suffering with joy ; (12) giving thanks unto the Father who hath made 
us meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light; (13) 
who hath delivered us from the power of darkness, and removed us into 
the kingdom of the Son of his love ; (14) in whom we have our redemp- 
tion, the forgiveness of sins. 

Notes on the Verses.—(1) Az apostle. Paul claims this title in the 
opening words of every epistle except the two to the Thessalonians, and 
the one to the Philippians. He often uses the expression ‘‘a called 
apostle,’ claiming thereby that his call to the apostleship came from the 
same Christ who had called and sent forth ‘‘the twelve.’’ Compare 
I Cor. ix. 1. It does not appear that he ever doubted his perfect right 
to this designation. ‘‘ And Timothy our brother.’ See Acts xvi. 1-3, 
and compare J/ Tim. i. 4 and iii, 15, for Timothy’s probable birthplace 
(Derbe or Lystra), and his bringing up. Timothy travelled with Paul, 
Acts xvi. 3, xx. 4, and for him, J €or. iv. 17, xvi. 10-11, J Thes. iii. 2, 6. 
From these passages we see how constantly Timothy was employed as a 
messenger of Paul to various churches. During St. Paul’s imprisonment 
Timothy. served him in the same manner, and in what esteem Paul held 
him appears from a passage in the Phzlippian letter | written. probably 
some time before this one]. ‘‘ Ye know the proof of him, that as a son 
with the father he hath served me in the gospel.’’ He seems to have 
been timid in disposition, and Paul loved to encourage. him, to defend 
him, and call him his son (J Cov. xvi. 10, 11). Here he calls him ‘‘ the 
brother;’’ but though Paul thus introduces his name in the superscription 
we need not suppose that the sentiments proceed from anyone but Paul. 
It appears from Hebd. xii, 23 that Timothy at some later period suffered 
imprisonment. (2) ‘‘ From God our Father.’ Dw you not miss some- 
thing? The transcribers certainly did and added the words, ‘‘ and the 
Lord Jesus Christ,’’ to make this epistle read like the others, See J Cor. 
i. 3, and compare the opening of all the epistles. But the revisers have 
rightly rejected the interpolated words, and from the passage as it stands 
we learn that the word Father, used by itself, was considered by Paul a 
proper and sufficient name of God; compare also verse 12 ‘ Giving 
thanks to the Father.’ As Christ is exalted and extolled in this epistle 
more perhaps than in any other writing of Paul, it is well to note that he 
is in no sense confounded with God, the Father, whose Deity is absolute 
and unshared. (4) ‘‘ Since we heard.’’ Implies that Paul had never 
visited Colossz ; he ‘‘ heard’’ from Epaphras. (5) ‘‘For the hope which 
ts laid up.’’ ‘The ‘‘hope’’ laid up is represented as the groundwork of 
their faith and love. They were incapable of faith and love till they had 
been enlivened by a new hope. The rest of the epistle will explain what 
is meant by this hope. It includes whatever the believer is to be or to 
enjoy. ‘‘ Jn heaven” where Christ is: in the kingdom of light and life, 
not in the kingdom of darkness (see v.13). ‘‘ Whereof ye heard before,” 
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‘You understand what hope I mean, that hope which you heard of some 
time ago.” (6) ‘As itis in all the world.’ The Colossians did not make 
the gospel, it came to them, as it went everywhere (the phrase ‘‘all the 
world ’’ was used loosely) and wherever it went it increased and bore fruit. 
The goodness of the Colossians began with the gospel, and Paul would 
indicate that it would only continue while they should cleave to the 
gospel. (7) ‘‘ Even as ye learned.’ There is a kind of reiteration here. 
‘I speak of your faith and love, the faith and love you have had since 
you learned the hope of the gospel, the same gospel which came to you 
as it went all abroad everywhere and brought forth good fruit, the gospel 
in short that you were taught by Epaphras.’ The praise of Epaphras is 
heightened by his name thus coming in at a sort of climax, while the 
reiteration serves to fix their thoughts on the gospel that Epaphras 
preached. ‘‘ Who is a faithful minister of Christ for us.’’? A.V. reads 
for you: for us (R.v. ‘‘on our behalf”) seems to be the right reading. 
Epaphras was a representative of and messenger for St. Paul to the 
Colossian brethren. (8) Who also declared. \t was from Epaphras you 
heard the gospel, it is from him that I know what good fruit it has 
produced among you. (Qg) ‘‘ For this cause.’ The idea suggested is 
that it is just because the apostle knows how lively the hope, how 
practical the love and faith of the Colossians, that he is anxious about 
them, prays for them, writes to them. ‘' Filled with the knowledge of his 
will.” The mind is to be so occupied with and full of the knowledge of 
God’s will that there shall be no room for spurious wisdom and worthless 
knowledge, and no temptation to seek it. 


“ Be it my only wisdom here 
To serve the Lord with filial fear, 
With loving gratitude ; 
Superior sense may I display, 
By shunning every evil way 
And walking in the good.” 


(10) ‘‘ Worthy of the Lord.” Worthy of your master (Christ). ‘‘ Unto 
all pleasing.’’ Pleasing God in everything. ‘‘Jn every good work,”’ 
&c. The reading and punctuation I have adopted are from the margin 
of the R.v. ‘‘ By the knowledge-of God.’’ The knowledge of God lies 
at the root of their every good word and work. (In A.v. the passage is 
understood differently.) (11) “Ais glorious power.” Literally ‘‘ The 
power (or might) of his glory,’ and so in R.v. But ‘‘his glorious 
power ’’ is simpler, and sufficiently accurate. A similar case occurs 
below in verse 13, where the literal expression ‘‘son of his love’’ is simply 
and perhaps adequately rendered in a.v. ‘‘his dear son.” (12) ‘‘ Made 
us meet.” Made us sufficient, qualified us. For the words ‘‘ unto the 
Father’’ see note on verse 2. (13) ‘‘ The power of darkness.” Liter- 
ally the authority; it signifies therefore not physical force, but government, 
rule. Compare Rom. vi. 16. ‘‘ His servants ye are whom ye obey, 
whether of sin unto death or obedience unto righteousness.” Ignorance, 
darkness, and sin, are often spoken of in the scriptures as if they were 
positive powers. ‘‘ Removed.” In a.v. and R.v. the word is translated, 
a word which is used in the same sense elsewhere (2 Sam. ili. 10) ; in 
Heb. xi. 5 both versions again use the word translated, but the original 
word is not exactly the same. Removed is simpler and gives the right 
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sense; it is the word used here by Mr. Sharpe. ‘‘ The son of his love.” 
The love of God is undoubtedly shown forth in Jesus, but I do not think 
that truth is indicated here. I prefer to understand simply ‘‘his beloved 
son.’”’ (14) ‘Jn whom we have,’ &c. Paul couples himself with con- 
verted heathens and all kinds of reclaimed sinners. He‘acknowledges 
that he was under the rule of darkness, and that only by the grace of God 
was he delivered therefrom (1 Cor. xv. 9, 10). ‘‘ Sims,” literally tres- 
passes. The forgiveness of sins is practically identical with the deliver- 
ance, the redemption; forgiveness and restitution go together. (See 
parable of the Prodigal Son, Luke xv.) 

Lessons.—(a) A good deal of the success of Paul’s work consisted in 
the fact that he took an interest in all sorts of people. He remembered 
them in his prayers because he was always thinking at other times about 
them, about their character and condition, their needs and their tempta- 
tions. It is right to pray for ‘‘all sorts and conditions of men,’’ but the 
prayer will not mean much unless we think particularly of the very people 
we happen to know, and try to help them. (0) Paul never used a ‘‘cloke 
of flattery’? but he had an honest appreciation of real worth, and when 
he wished to exhort or to warn he began by acknowledging in the broadest 
terms the virtues of those to whom he spoke. He wished to make his 
disciples feel that sin was the unreasonable thing which he ought never to 
expect from them; a holy helpful life would be in accordance with their 
character and his expectation. Much virtue in a word of encourage- 
ment. (c) Goodness comes to men like the Gospel did to the Colossians. 
They do not plan or invent goodness; they learn rather to see it and 
follow after it. The possibility of goodness, an understanding of what 
we might be and ought to be is a ‘‘ Revelation ’’ for which it becomes us 
to give thanks to ‘‘the Father.” 

Questions.—(i.) What do you know of Timothy's father? of his 
mother—her name? (ii.) In what sense was Epaphras the minister of 
Paul? (iti.) In the opening of what other epistle 1s Timothy called 
‘“‘our brother?” JAMES RUDDLE. 


Hesson Flotes for Geachers. 
I1—GOD THE FATHER. 


W# EN you name the sacred name, God, what thought is in your mind? 
What image or picture does the word bring before you? Different 
individuals, nations, ages, have had very different thoughts about God. Some 
think of him as an idol—an image of a man, or an animal, or some strange 
shape neither man nor animal, or a mixture of both, made of clay, wood, 
stone, iron, or silver. Others have had no higher thought of God than of 
some animal which they have held sacred, such as a dog, cat, bull, ram, 
crocodile, serpent. Others have thought of God as the sun, or one of the 
bright stars, or as fire. Others again as a great king, or judge, or hero. 

We must form some picture in our minds of God, and yet we should never 
forget that it is only a picture. We never can think of or know God as he 
really is. [Just as we never see the sun as he really is; we only see a few out 
of his myriad rays. | 

The highest and best image we can use to help us in thinking about God is 
that of Father. We are chiefly indebted to Jesus for teaching us this. People 
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used to think that God was angry and stern; Jesus taught that God is love. 
It used to be thought that, to find God, people had to go to some distant 
temple or mountain ; but the religion of Jesus teaches us that God is every- 
where, and that we can find him everywhere, and in everything (Acts xvii. 
27, 28). Some say God is a “‘force” ora “law;” but our religion teaches 
us that, although ‘‘God is a spirit,” yet that he is one who lives, and loves, 
and hears us, and knows all about us, and cares for the poorest and smallest, 
like a father. 

Now think what your father is to you; the same, and far more, is the great 
All-Father, God. He gives you life (Acts xvii. 28) ; think of his enduring love 
(Fer. xxxi. 3); constant care (Matt. vii. g—11); bounty (Phil. iv. 109); 
sympathy (Ps. ciii. 13); guidance (Deut. i. 31; $¥er. ili. 4) ; wisdom and know- 
ledge (Rom. xi. 33) ; power (Rev. xix. 6); goodness (Deut. xxxii. 4). [Amplify 
and illustrate these points. ] 

We should behave towards God as a good child would towards his father. 


' What is the test of a child’s love to his father? Not saying he loves him, or 


trying to feel love. Love is chiefly shown by obedience and trust. How can 
we obey God? By doing what he tells us. How can we know what that 
is? By listening to conscience, the bible, parents, teachers, ministers, &c. 
God is our help in trouble and difficulty. A child in trouble runs to his 
father for help. If he has to go on an errand to a place he does not know, his 
father gets a map, and shows him the streets and turnings, and guides him. 
The way of life is very difficult; we have not gone the way before, and it is 
full of turnings, full of dangers. We needa guide. This God will be for us 


“if we ask him (¥er. ili. 4). How safe a little child feels in danger, e.g. in a 


crowded crossing, if he have hold of his father’s hand; how dangerous to be 
in such places alone. So let us always trust ourselves in God’s hand. [J/lust.: 
Story of boy at sea in storm; someone asked him how he could sit so calm 
and fearless—‘‘ My father’s at the helm.”] 

Children often rebellious, disobedient, grieve and vex parents; sometimes 
boys run away altogether from home. Thus do we often behave towards God. 
If we have done wrong, what is best to be done? Stay away? No, that 
makes matters worse, leads us farther astray. Go back to the Father; he 
will receive the wanderer with open arms. [J/lust.: Prodigal son.] 

The father is the head of the family. What is the family of which God is 
the head? Many different answers are given to this question. The Jews of 
old would have said the family was only the Jews. Many people say the 
family is—my sect; the Church; believers; the converted; the baptized, 
&c. But why should we make the family less than all mankind? Now see 
what follows from this. If God is the father of all men—if all mankind are 
one family—then all men are brothers and sisters to each other. This again 
was one of those great lessons Jesus came to teach. And a very hard lesson 
it has been to learn. A very large number of people in the world even now 
need to go to school to learn it. 

If people would act upon this principle, how many evils would cease! 
That terrible thing slavery could not exist—treating men, women and children 
just as if they were cattle, dragging them from their homes, buying and selling 
them, depriving them of all liberty, often treating them with great cruelty. 
About fifty years ago our country nobly spent twenty millions of money 
to set free every slave in her dominions. But in Africa and other places 
slavery still exists. 

But though we have nothing to do with slavery, do we never disobey this 
law of Jesus? Do we never despise or look down upon people who are 
poorer, more ignorant, more unfortunate, than we are? This is not treating 
them like brothers and sisters. If one of our own family is in trouble we help 
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him ; if ill we tend him; if attacked we defend him ; if he goes wrong we try 
to put him right. If all men are members of one family, we should try, as far 
as we can, to act in the same way towards them. What a different place this 
earth would be if all would try and act out this law of Christ. 

Perhaps, at some future time, the scattered members of this great family, 
of which God is the father and head, may somewhere all unite. What a happy 
time it is, when—like Christmas, or holiday time, or a birthday, or golden 
wedding—all the scattered children flock to the old home; what joy, and love, 
and harmony! So it may be hereafter when we all meet in “‘the Father’s 
house above.” You know when someone is taken away from us by death you 
hear people say, ‘he is gone home.” It robs death of much terror if we can 
think of it as ‘‘ going home.” 

P. E. VIzarD. 


WAYSIDE NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


TuE issue of Dr. Crosskey’s book on The Method of Creation has been 
delayed longer than we expected, but we are glad to announce that it is 
now ready. Parents and teachers who want to know what Science has to 
say about the first two chapters of Genesis, and who are at all anxious to 
possess one of the most interesting and instructive books published by the 
Association, will not fail to make themselves acquainted with this shilling 
manual. In view of recent controversies this work should meet with wide and 
hearty acceptance. 

Miss IsABEL LAwrorp will secure the praise of those who are desirous of 
placing a simple Bible reading book in the hands of quite young children. Her 
series of twenty-five brief stories taken from the Old Testament and re-told 
in simple language, should prove a useful and acceptable little volume. Miss 
Lawford’s task was not an easy one; but she has performed it wisely and well. 

Four numbers of the ‘‘Essex Hall Hymn and Tune Book” have appeared, 
and they can now be had stitched together in a convenient form, with an index 
and cover, We feel sure that all who use the Sunday School Hymn Book will 
be pleased to have this useful selection of tunes placed within their reach, 

Tuose of our readers who are studying Mr. Frank Walters’ papers on 
Shakspere, will find it worth their while to procure the neatly printed 
editions of the plays in ‘‘ Cassell’s National Library.” The Winter's Tale, with 
an introduction by Prof. Henry Morley, has recently been published. 

Ar the autumnal meeting of the Midland S. S. Association, Rev. Edward 
Parry read a paper on the ever-recurring topic of “ Discipline.” He showed 
pretty conclusively that without some attention to order and drill, there was 
considerable danger of the Sunday hours being wasted. Discipline was to be 
effected by the earnest and active co-operation of the superintendent and the 
teachers. 

Tue North Cheshire Union held its annual meeting at Denton under the 
genial presidency of Rev. H. E. Dowson. The Secretary, Mr. Slater, indulged 
in no boasting, but he made out a good case for his Union. Mr. Knowles 
gave some excellent counsel on the “Art of addressing Children.” What a 
difference it would make if the teacher always knew what he was going to say 
before he went to school, and also had some clear and simple ideas on how to 
impart what he knew ! 

Mr. Utter, of Chicago, has prepared a series of Lessons on Luke. They 
are very brief indeed,—each Lesson consisting simply of a few questions, 
all contained on one small page, with a few notes on the back. If used, as 
these are, in connection with a teacher’s weekly class, they should prove 
helpful and suggestive. 


